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LOVE'S SACRIFICE, 


In vain he weeps-—in vain he sighs— 
Her cheek is cold as ashes— 
Nor love’s own kiss shall wake those eyes 
To lift their silken sashes! 
Camphell, 


In a remote and little frequented part of England is a village so 
retired as scarcely to be recognized by any name, and rarely met by 
any eye but of its own inhabitants, and of the chance traveller, who, 
rambling carelessly, and seeking amusement rather than despatch in 
his wanderings, may haply light on this little gem of nature's 
loveliness. A small lake, from whose pebbled and flowery margin 
rise banks veiled with the luxuriance of a spontaneous and varied 
vegetation, bears on the bosom of its pellucid waters the clear reflex 
of sky and verdure, and every neighbouring object. The summits 
of the banks are crowned with those small whitewashed cottages, 
where the English neatness and pleasant gaiety of the exterior 
assures one of the cheerful fireside and happy hearts within. In 
lowly lite, at least, the habitation assimilates to its inmates, and 
where peace resides not inwardly the outward aspect is squalid and 
forbidding. The weeping and ill-treated wife ceases to decorate a 
home where decoration only mocks her bitter feelings, and where 
neglect and disregard form the heavy guerdon of her pains; the 
discontented husband flies to drown his care in destructive excesses, 
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and heeds not the appearance of a habitation he sickens to approach, 
and studies to occupy as little as possible ; whilst the younger inha- 
bitants, the neglected branches of a faded stock, destroy in their 
childish and unrestrained violence the scanty marks of cultivation 
and ornament that might have otherwise remained. 

Reverse the picture :—See the eager husband hastening from the 
fatigues of the day to the embraces of the fond partner whose tender 
kiss rewards his pains, whose joyfulness of heart overflowing, beams 
in her eyes, and every love-illumined feature; whose affection, felt 
more than heard, expressed in looks more than in language, diffuses 
itself around the endeared circles of the near anddear toher. Take 
this view of a home, and mark if the spot its inmates bless with 
their residence shows not as an index to the peace and love within. 
The cottage is suug and well defended from the elements ; the tight- 
thatched roof projects its shady eaves, affording protection to whole 
communities of martins and swallows hived in their clay houses skil- 
fully jotted under the projecting shelter ; the door—ten to one it has 
some hospitable porch or bright green lattice, to whose sides cling 
rich honeysuckles and gentle woodbines, turning their frail and 
graceful tendrils over casements, wall, and latt:ce! Then the garden 
is prettily laid out, and bending roses, and dewy lilies, and deep 
violets bloom and waste their fragrance, bordering each well-cul- 
tivated patch of ground, and enlivening the edges of the narrow 
gravel walks. Look well at these things—they have been the fruit 
of the evening’s amusement after a day of unrepining labour, the 
produce of ready hands impelled by lightsome hearts; contented 
industry is seen in every corner, and every gay flower reflects the 
smiles with which it was planted and fostered. 

If this is true, Elmhurst was the happiest of villages, for there all 
was bright and pleasant. It was like its own lake, pure and peace- 
ful; and like it the hearts of the villagers reflected all the gladness 
of the external scene. Here was rarely contention and few jealousies. 
Caring not for novelties, the calm current of life went slowly on, 
and the children one by one were in time deposited in the tomb of 
their fathers. Their successors inherited with their possessions the 
same tastes and views, the same hopes and the same fears. 

Amid these habitations of quiet was one distinguished by even 
more neatness and beauty than the rest. Not that its construction 
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differed from those in its vicinity—it was small, but built after the 
same fashion and probably by the same architect as the others. Yet 
something attracted the eye and arrested the passing footstep. It 
was not only that the gravel walk was more trim and level, the 
flowers better selected or more carefully guarded from the association 
of weeds, or the hedge more exactly cropped than others. Nor was 
it that the honeysuckle tarned more closely or bloomed with more 
lively petals around the latticed porch; nor that the sweet singing 
birds seemed to select this spot as their favoured place of gathering, 
and thrilled on the ear a wilderness of lovely notes, various but not 
discordant. It was from the blended union of all these that seemed 
to arise the inexpressible charm that hung over the lowly dwelling, 
and every flower and evesy shrub of the svented garden. 

There was something in all this, in the lighter and more orna- 
mental parts especially, that betrayed the delicate practice of a 
female hand. The conjecture was strengthened by worked blinds, 
the paper and flytraps that allured the buzzing ifsects in the win- 
dows, and by the workbox and other implements of female industry 
that were sometimes visible. Then the ready question came, who 
was the fair superintendant of this quiet and lovely mansion? She 
shall be introduced to the reader. 

Imagine then the deep stealing approach of a summer's evening ; 
though scarcely summer, the brown leaves are beginning to flutter 
half-withered on their tendrils, and green verdure saddening to a 
sober hue, betokens autumn’s rapid footstep. Look around—-the sky 
expands its bosom to the still lake’s whispering waters, and lies there 
reflected, with all its gorgeous dyes and melting tints, and broken 
clouds floating in many a fantastic shape that fancy’s power can 
arrange in wild and fairy pictures. See beyond the waters—there 
where the sloping bank is crowned with the sombre arches and 
mould-encrusted walls of the village church. The crumbling tower 
is glowing in rich splendour; for let the eye turn tothe west, and 
there the sun, already half concealed from sight, pours such a waste 
of glory, that sky and cloud seem dissolved in the beaming flood. 
Each pane of glass that fills those massive arches reflects the rich 
beams. Look further—the clustering woods are tinted with the 
glow ; further still, the dim and distant hills are crowned with dusky 
vapours stained in a deep and uniform purple, while every fleecy 
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cloud that adds its shadow to the deepening east bears on its edge a 
fringe of reflected scarlet. All is beautiful, and all that beauty lives 
again in the outspread waters, trembling on the noiseless embryo- 
ripple that smiles as it creeps in the breeze that gives birth to it. 

At such an hour as this you might have beheld at the porch of the 
whitewashed cottage its gentle mother seated to enjoy the evening 
air, intent on the work of her busy fingers. A simple mourning 
dress fitted to one of the loveliest shapes in the world, and from be- 
neath it peeped a little foot more exquisitely formed than ever 
sculptor’s fancy devised or chisel fashioned. A slender waist 
swelled into a softly-heaving bosom, that tapered again to a neck 
round, swanlike, and beautiful. Her countenance—it was not sad, 
for peace and happiness dwelt in its delicately moulded lineaments ; 
yet scarcely more could it be called cheerful, for it wore a cast some- 
what pensive even in its brightest moments, and at times a tear 
might be traced stealing its silent course over her moistened eyelids 
till exhaled by the warmth of the succeeding smile. Her cheek was 
not blooming nor yet pale, her lips not too prominent, her chin 
slightly dimpled, her nose Grecian, her eyes liquid and full of feeling. 
A rich head of dark hair corresponding with the eyelashes, half 
veiled her clear and expansive forehead, and fell down her neck and 
strayed to her bosom in tresses twined by nature. Her glance might 
be said to speak both sorrow and happiness; bat the sorrow was of 
the past, the happiness of the present. ‘The first glimpse the eye 
caught gave birth to admiration-- the second was the parent of 
affection. 

Susan ——, the tenant of the cottage, was anorphan. Her fathe. 
had inhabited the same dwelling, and cultivated the same garden, 
and when his death left his child alone and devoid of near kindred, 
this little patrimony was her sole inheritance. She was an only 
child, and her mother having died in her offspring's childhood, she 
had been to her father, to whom she was endeared by the fond re- 
collections of his lost wife, a constant and delightful companion in 
his health, his tender and affectionate nurse in sickness, and his de- 
light always. By their neighbours they were loved and respected, 
yet their intercourse was slight, and the father and daughter, wrapped 
in each other's society, and feeling no wish for more, forgot to think 
of the time when the parting hand of death must leave the survivor 
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alone and disconsolate. One humble friend, at times companion, 
they had—the old domestic, who had grown in and almost to the 
place, like an old winter-bitten tree that faded and withering still 
clings more and more firmly to the earth where its spreading roots 
have taken up their abiding place of rest. 

The hopes, the prayers of affection avail not to shield those whom 
they arise for from the ills and close of mortality. The father died 
—the daughter lived to weep over his tomy, and water with her 
tears the autumn flowers she planted there. Weeks and months 
passed away, the name on the tomb lost insensibly the appearance of 
a recent inscription, the green moss fed upon the stone—a year had 
passed away. 

We vainly imagine that grief is eternal, and that our tears for the 
departed will flow coeval with their memories. It is a truth that 
all can attest who have felt the stroke of death bereaving them of 
some one of the loved few (and, alas! how few of us are there whom 
such calamity has not qualified to give testimony)—it is a truth, that 
however deep the loss or painful the wound, the void sooner or later 
fills up, and we start to find that the pang which we almost thought 
it a duty to bear for ever has lost its acuteness, ere the few months 


that custom allots for the show of sorrow has removed from our persons 
the exterior signs and symbolic decorations of woe. 
It is not when the heart resides amid a circle of those to whom it 


expands its affections, and in whose united sympathy it is wont to 
look for its chiefest treasure, that the loss of a friend, however be- 
loved, bears its deepest bitterness, and rankles the longest. Dear as 
that one may have been, the mind will seek and rarely fail to find 
relief in the endearing society of the survivors. But when the heart 
and the heart’s affections concentrated on one object, turning around 
it without a wish for any ties or associations beyond it—nay, rather 
shrinking from any participation of its tender feelings with another, 
dwells purely, devotedly, fervently on its connexions with that one, 
there death’s blow strikes indeed heavily—there sorrow’s duration is 
mournfully prolonged. It was so with Susan. Happily intense 
grief destroys itself, and affliction for a time is lost in the torpor 
it induces to the feelings. But when the first confused and over- 
whelming despair was past, and the mourner might know what she 
had lost, and feel that she was in truth alone, then was the hour of 
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deep pain, of tears which time might decrease, but must long exert 
his influence to dry up or rob of their bitterness. 

Caleb, the old servant, remained with her, for he was equally in- 
capable of leaving the daughter of his loved master or the spot in 
which he had grown into old age. The wants of two such indi- 
viduals were not many, and the little property she derived from her 
father, added to the produce of her own and Caleb's industry, com- 
fortably supported so frugal an establishment. Constant occupation 
diverted her mind from its melancholy broodings, and happiness, 
more shaded and softened perhaps than formerly, but certainly not 
less warmly grateful, continued to diffuse its beam over the humble 
cottage. But the heart naturally seeks for sympathy, and hers was 
lonely and forlorn. 

Not that companions were wanting had they been such in whose 
society she could have found pleasure. The village maidens were 
kind to her, and she repaid their attention with gratitude. But their 
occupations and amusements were not those in which Susan had 
been accustomed to look for delight, and their acquaintance made no 
progress. Neither was it to be supposed that beauty and perfec- 
tions like hers could fail of exciting some emotions among the 
unmarried of the other sex. Accordingly she received several pro- 
posals which were considered by the gossips “ good offers.” She 
refused them all. Either regret too much possessed her mind to 
permit the entrance of another feeling, or the manners and habits of 
her suitors failed to produce the desired effect. Yet even her refusal 
was tempered with so much sweetness and benignity, that the dis- 
appointment never produced those irritated and resentful feelings 
which such rejections, in uncultivated bosoms especially, are apt to 
give rise to. One youth, ir particular, less boorish than his fellows, 
was so touched with her language and bearing, that though hope 
was extinguished, love refused to leave him, and he continued to 
haunt the spot to which his heart directed him, content to gain a 
furtive glance of his divinity, though with a delicacy scarcely to be 
expected from so unrefined a lover; he never after his dismissal 
offered to intrude upon her or repeat his solicitations. 

Alas! that the qualities that render woman most endearing and 


attractive should be those that betray her most easily to de 
and, alas, that man who owes to woman so much of his 
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and peaceful comforts should ever seek to injure and pollute the 
source from which his best blessings on earth are derived. It is the 
nature of woman, and the province of woman’s heart, to pity, to 
confide, and love ; yet pity, and confidence, and love are the weapons 
which are aimed against her to weaken and betray the defences on 
which her honour, her estimation, and her valuedepend. Free from 
suspicion, and knowing no deceit, she fears no treachery and feels 
no mistrust. Too fondly imagining that the heart she loves is more 
than worthy her love—too easily believing what she wishes not to 
find false—the creature of feeling and imagination rather than of 
judgment, attacked on every side, assailed by prayers and by - 
flatteries, by tears and protestations, urged with all the skill of 
treachery systematized to an art, is it strange that in the unequal 
conflict woman should sometimes for a moment lose sight of the star 
of her guidance, and stumble from the path of happiness and strict 
virtue? Is it not more, a thousand times more strange, that there 
should be those, who, dead to the kinder feeling of the heart, strive 
who may be foremost in the cry of proscription and persecution, and 
seek to add to the misery of a bosom to which the sense of guilt is 
alone a suflicing atonement for error. Would to God that they who 
thus arrogantly judge another would take heed to themselves! 
would that they knew but one tithe of the hopeless abandonment, the 
cheerless desolation that seizes on the self-accusing, self-examining 
spirit when the moment of its delusion is past, and awakening from 
the phantasies of sin, it strives in the humbleness of prostration, in 
the sacrifice of tears, to efface the pollution of the guilt, whose 
expiation is so deep, whose punishment so acute ! 

Though Eimhurst, from the secluded privacy of its situation, was 
rarely passed through by regular travellers, men of the road who 
study to make progress in a course approaching as near [as may be 
to a stvaight line, it not unfrequently happened that individuals of » 
the numerous classes of idlers, attracted by the inducements which 
Elmhurst afforded them, would dash into the village for aday or two— 
the dreaming son of poetry to borrow fresh materiel for his visionings 
from the rippling lake, the sloping hill, the soft greensward plains, 
and all the beauties of earth and sky that hung upon the spot—the 


to embody the same seenes, the same hues and lights and 
: in the traces of his pencil ; and the lover of nature to enjoy the 
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view of the fairy land, without other aim than that enjoyment. The 
man of dogs and guns, by cultivating the good graces of the game- 
keeper of a neighbouring great man, who busied in the turmoils of 
politics, had little leisure and less inclination for field sports, acquired 
the freedom of the manor in which Elmhurst lay, with its thick brakes 
and well stocked covers, while now and then a lazy good for nothing 
fellow of an author, escaping from the noise and dulling vapours of 
town, would seize an apartment in the little inn, and, his cogitations 
undisturbed, give birth to quires of scribbling, puzzling the village 
with his eccentricities, and amazing and annoying the landlord and 
his fat wife, with the whims and vagaries of the gentleman in the green 
parlour. 

It was on a brisk sharp October morning, that a traveller not ex- 
actly belonging to any of the classes we have enumerated approached 
the village. A hard frost during the night had clothed the herbage 
of the fields with white and glittering sparkles, a light mist veiled 
part of the landscape, and the horizon was blackened by thick vapours, 
above which the frost bitten sun shewed his red rayless face ; yet the 
weather was fine, and a broad clear sky overhead prevented much of 
the gloom that might otherwise have shaded the morning. It was 
one of those mornings in which the pedestrian beats his way gaily, 
scattering showers of silver work from the grass with his erratic 
walking-stick, and the horseman intent on breakfast and the blessing 
of coffee and hot rolls, and urging his roadster, whirls along ina heart- 
lightening, blood-warming canter. Thus sped our traveller and his 
attendant. , 

He was on his way to London. Having completed about a year 
ago, his education at one of the universities, where he had passed 
through the ordeal of discipline with considerable credit, he had been 
transplanted to the atmosphere of the metropolis. A youth of family, 
of fashionable address and good expectations could not fail of an en- 
couraging reception in the gay and dissipated circles of town. He 
whirled therefore in the giddiness of pleasure whilst the season lasted, 
and when the close of winter thinned London of its inhabitants, he 
sought his paternal mansion tu spend a few weeks in winging grouse 
and partridges, and to delight those who were interested in him, by 
his improved appearance and demeanour. The novelties of 
exhausted, the youth commenced rambler, and speeding to the 
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enjoyed for a time the wild scenery and romantic barrenness of the 
highlands, indulging at once his love of natural grandeur, and his 
propensities as a sportsman. Here he tarried, until autumn skies 
began to deepen with winter’s glooms, then he abandoned the rocky 
heights, the brown mountains, and sweeping lakes of the Gael, and 
descending to the lowlands, turned again his horse’s head to the 
south, and sounded the view hallo for the metropolis. In his course 
lay Elmhurst, which he had already hastily passed through on his way 
from London homewards. A. 


(To be continued next month ) 




















FOR AN “ ALBUM” ROSE, 





Fare thee well, red rose of summer, farewell ! 
Thou hast pass’d in thy beauty away, 

And the bloom, and the buds scarcely blown ere they fell, 
Have yielded alike to decay. 


Time hath press’d the soft flush from thy leaves in their pride, 
And their perfumes for others are shed : 

Yet, so well are those sweets with remembrance allied, 
In fancy they still are not fled. 


















* * * * 





»* 





»* 


And is it not thus with the feelings and ties 
Which affection entwines round the heart ? 
And is it not thus with whatever we prize 

When dearest, then first to depart ? 


For the hopes of our youth time too often destroys, 
And its world of bright visions floats by, 

Whilst there lingers alone of those once cherish’d joys 
The pleasing yet sad memory ! 

? 


Se 
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ELEGY 


ON A CHILD, WHO, WITHOUT MEANING IT, FELL AGAINST A FIRE- 
GUARD, WHICH WAS HIS DEATH-BLOW. 


Aas! poor child, thou did’st not know, 
Thou son of Smooth, the Quaker, 

That guard would give thee thy death blow, 
And job for undertaker. 


Thy skull so thin, the blow so hard, 
How justly thou complain’st ; 

Thou smot’st thy head against the guard, 
Thou could’st not guard against. 


Poor baby, dead, and at thy ease, 
Thou may’st depend upon 

My word and honour, if you please, 
Thou'lt go to Babylon. 





LINES TO SPRING, 


WHOSE REAL’ NAME IS WINTER. 


“ Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian Spring.” 

Pope. 
“ Pale Winter comes at last.” 

Thoms 
“ -: Ver illud erat, ver magnus agebat 
Orbis, et hybernis parcebant flatibus Euri.” 

Virgil. 


Come, Pegasus! forgetful of your splinter, 
Though it be summer, we commence with winter, 
Sing we the boxer—ink will I afford 

To him who came from cyder’d Hereford. 

Good Spring in stature, lofty, I would fain 

Ask if you were the Spring of Drury-lane. 











Lanes to Spring. 


He is a boxer—but you book not places, 
Handsome thyself, thou makest ugly faces. 

O, I have seen thine enemies, thy foes 

With bankrupt features, id est, broken nose 
Bespeak thy handywork. Enough to shock 
E’en that blow dealer Mr. Gunman Nock. 
Art a wind instrument? Pierce Egan knows 
Like a key-bugle thou art made for blows. 
The lawyer dreads to summons for his fee, 

Or bailiff dressed in “ brief authority.” 

Man of contrariness—thou paradoxer, 

Thou art no Bochsa, yet thou art a boxer. 
Quite paradox thou pugilistic king, 

Spring is not Winter, yet is Winter Spring. 
Didst thou not see the light, I prithee, say, 
Upon a frosty Christmas boxing day ? 

Art thou a Greek, “ veris florumque flos,” 
Thy figure neat, “ dapper meibomenos ?” 
Thou art so active, and thy jumps are clear, 
Spring, wast thou really born in a leap year? 
Jump, but, beware, I warn thee of the fault, 
Thou'lt lose thy Spring if e’er thou tak’st a vault. 
Thou art a boxer in all things—gad zounds! 
Thy very bread and butter is in rounds. 

E’en I have seen thee with a cold in nose, 
And pocket-kerchief have recourse to blows. 
O, cyder brewing Hereford, thy praise 

Ad sidera thy pugilist shall raise. 

His mutton fist shall thrash thy codling apples 
Quicker than yeast shall raise the beer it dapples. 
Ye country carmen! look what ye be arter, 
This pugilist did larrup the great Carter. 
Farewell, thou happy, scientific Spring, 

Ne’er wanting gold while master of the Ring, 
Farewell, with wife sweet as the Maid of Lodi, 
And to my ode | pray you write not odi. 





P. U. N.C. H. 
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SILENCE. 


Tuere’s a language that’s mute, there’s a silence that speaks, 
There’s something that cannot be told, 

There are words that can only be read on the cheek, 
And thoughts, but the eyes can unfold. 


There’s a look so expressive, so timid, so kind, 
So conscious, so quick to impart, 

Though dumb in an instant, it speaks out the mind, 
And strikes in an instant the heart. 


This eloquent silence, this converse of soul, 
In vain we attempt to suppress, 

More prompt it appears from the wish of controul, 
More apt the fond truth to express. 


‘And, oh! the delights on the features that shine, 


The raptures the bosom that melt, 
When blest with each other, this converse divine 
Is mutually spoken and felt. 





IRREGULAR EFFUSIONS.—-No. L. 


How sweet it is—when the sun’s yellow smiles 
Beam, less and less, on distant chimney tops, 

And tinge each sep’rate tile with fading light, 
When cab, and coach, and cart, in part have ceased 
Their whirl and ramble—and, long westward roll'd, 
The speculating crowd from busy ‘Change 

Have left awhile unoccupied the streets.— 

How sweet in that still hour of balmy eve 

To wander forth and taste the twilight air: 

To watch the dim smoke of scant summer fires 

Curl faintly upwards ; where on drowsy wing 

From some far mews returning to his home, 

The pleasant sparrow chirps his ev'ning song : 

To mark the twinkling of the first pale star 













Irregular Effusions. 


That peeps out playfully, and then withdraws 
Its silver light, as if in sport it watch’d 

The frequent lamp, illumin’d with the torch 
Of punctual linkboy, in perspective TOWS » 
Of gaseous splendour shed its glories wide, 
And seem, in mockery, to blaze and vie 

With heaven’s perpetual and untrimm’d lights. 


* * * 





* 





* 





* 








* 





* * * * * 















O who could walk abroad at such an hour, — 
And gaze on such a scene, and yet not feel 
Infus'd into his soul however rack’d 

With worldly cares, (and there are times no doubt 
To fatten care and bid afflictions thrive, 

Bad debts are numerous and business slack) 
Some portion of the soft repose that breathes 

On all around with the descending night ? 

Who would not feel his troubled bosom calm’d, 
His spirit lightened, and his sorrows less, 


At such a moment? * * * 
* * * 
























Yet tis sweeter far 

To watch the closing of the summer night : 

To catch the mingled chimes of distant clocks 
That peal the midnight hour in various tones, 

And solemn chaunt of vigilant patrole 

And faithful watchman, swelling on the ear : 
When the broad moon just tips with silver light 
Grey slate, red tile, and fox-tailed chimney-vane, 
And pensive cats, from out their area bowers, 
Sigh forth their sweet souls to the summer wind : 
Then springs the soul on contemplation’s wings 
Far above earth: then swells the prison’d heart 
With deep emotions in the heaving breast : 
Thoughts that all language beggar bubble up 

In one continued stream from springs unknown 
And flood the brain: then spreads the kindly glow 
Of vivid fancy and poetic fires : 
In such an hour [ penn’d these simple lines. 





E, P. 
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DOING THE SNUG. 
AN OXFORD SCENE. 


CHARACTERS. 
' Josern Snurr.e. 
Henry Mue. 
Cuar.es Jus. 
Tuomas Por. 
Samve Pint. 
WILiiaM Quart. 
Bos THomson, cum multis aliis. 


SCENE—The rooms of Snurriz, who is seated at the head of the 
table with a punch ladle in one hand and a meerschaum in the 
other, the table glittering with glass and bright coloured mixtures. 


Snuffle. You may depend upon it, Pot, but there is nothing more 
wholesome than—I wonder what the devil detains Thomson. Can 
any one enlighten me on the subject ? 

Pint. I saw him after hall dinner, in the High-street, winking at 


the fat glove-maker’s pretty daughter, and rather think he was 
wending his course to Wadham. 

Jug. No doubt—ever since his introduction to Splash, I am apt 
to think that gentleman never had a more constant attendant, or one 
who made more regula bows at the buttery hatch. For an out- 
college man, his attack upon their ale is astonishing. I know he is 
a profound votary for good malt, and certainly can indulge his 
predilection at Wadham. 

Snuffle. 1 think that John’s and Queen's bear away the palm in 
that particular. 

Quart. The palm, I grant you, Joe, but not the malt. I have 
often thought it is owing to their drink that they turn out such clever 
men in that quarter. 

Snuffle. Pshaw! no—wine or gin-punch are the sole excitors of a 
man’s wit. Your malt is too heady. 

Quart. Your porter, I grant—very justly called heavy, for the 
stomach that retains it, always reminds me of a crane which is able 
to support a load. 

Snoffle. Well, I rather prefer porter as a draught. 
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Mug. And draughts are phisically black doses, or any other 
nauseous—Hem ! come, Joe, conversation flags. Let not the presi- 
dent set a bad precedent. 

Snuffle. (Aside.)—Cutting his old joke, to intimate he wishes to 
sing. Well, Harry, suppose you give us a song. 

Mug. Really, Joe, you ought not to have called upon me, knowing, 
as you do, how many superior voices there are in the room. 

Sniffle. Pshaw! it was the wish of those voices, sir. 

Mug. Oh, then—gentlemen, 1 really beg your pardon—rather out 
of tune—up late last night—late hours agree not with singing voices 
—make all allowances—head ached this morning—sodarized— 
won't do—try my best—but decidedly ill—hem! hum! ah! oh!— 
afraid memory will fail. La! la! la! (Trying his voice.) 


I’ve been toying, I’ve been toying, 
With may little Rosa’s lips, 
E’en to cloying, e’en to cloying, 
Thus the bee the dew-drop sips. ? 





Snuffle. Pshaw! Harry, none of that if you love me. Horn is an 
excellent composer, but‘you can neither sing his songs nor set words 
to their tunes, I am sure, and therefore let us have “ Alley Croaker,” 
or “ Hey, for bobbing Joan,” but damn your sentimentals. 

Mug. Well, even as you will.—(Sings.) 













Fill the goblet high, 
Cellar can afford it, 

Let your throat so dry 
Storehouse be to hoard it. 

In this cup we see 

Wit and learning, knowledge, 





ve The dregs, you all agree, 
er Are for the London College. 
Toora lora loo, &£c. 
fa 
Even in this bowl 
the Sing we Bacchus’ Pan, 
ble 


Would, upon my soul, 
’Twere full as the Aigean. 
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Great should be my drink, 
Great would be my measure, 

And, I rather think, 

Great would be my pleasure. 















Tutors may be—Oh! 
Oaths I hate, no bamming— 
Swearing is but low, 
Tutors not worth damning. 
Here’s to you and I, 
Here’s to all your party, 
Wet the other eye,— 
Why, really that is hearty. 
















Drink about, my boys, 
See, the goblet sleeps, ‘sirs, 
Great must be your joys, 
E’en morning at us peeps. sirs. 
So, I give a toast, 
One that's ripe and mellow, 
Here’s creation’s boast, 
Every jolly fellow. 












Snuffle. Bravo! Harry—Milman himself would be ashamed of 
comparison with you in the article of song-making. By the by, 
how unmercifully that witty wife of—of St. John’s, quizzes the 
professor. 

Jug. You are right—that is a jewel of a woman. How she took 
the conceit out of the amiable, tall, larkey, John of Gaunt-looking 
under-tutor of P Poor fellow, his wit oozed out at his fingers 
ends like the perspiration from his lengthy nose, down which he had 
subverted his eyes, as it were to examine its length. How chap- 
fallen he stood, while the confused blushes that heightened the 
colour of his lanthorn jaws, greatly reminded us of the Guys which 
little boys are wont to fire on the fifth of November. Never let him 
run a tilt with woman’s wit again. 

Snuffle. And Milman must fight shy of that corner for the future, 
for the lioness will make game of the poor poet. What a muff he is 
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in the versifying way, why, he is even inferior to Mrs. C. B. Willson, 


and she is one of the worst of the blues. I think Harriette Wilson 
much the better poet of the two. 


Mug. Is she poetical? 

Snuffle. Very. 1 have heard her rhyme away some score of lines 
extemporaneously. People may say what they please, but that book 
of hers is a dreadful show up, as J and any one, who is any one, can 
testify. Pot, that parody I gave you was written by her; will you 
have the kindness to warble. 

Pot. With pleasure, but—( pointing.) 

Snuffle. No, with the tune; but I understand. Gentlemen, as 
we have in a previous part of the evening drunk the health of 
Mr. Mug, I have now to request that you will honour that gentle- 
man, for his humorous song, by toasting the “ Prison-keeper’s pretty, 
cousin.” Hip, hip, huzza! 

Mug. (Rising.)—Gentlemen, you do me honour—lI am lost for a 
reply—the unwilling words stick on my lips, 1 wiil wet them with 
this imperial drink, and—gentlemen—upon my word—l—cannot— 
here is your very good healths. 


Snuffie. Bravo! Mug. Now, then, Tommy Pot, my jewel, let us 
have la belle Harriette. 



























































Song by Harriette Witson—sung by T. Por, Esq. 
Hazel eyes, hazel eyes, auburn hair, 
Neck as Parian marble fair ; 
Pouting lips of roseate hue 

Méde to thrill the senses through ; 
Dimples by love’s finger prest, 
Beauty's smile to aid the zest. 
































Hazel eyes, hazel eyes, auburn hair, 
‘Neck as Parian marble fair ; 


Panting breasts—I mean no sin— 
Warm with thoughts that lurk therein. 
If with these man be not blest, 
Picture in your mind the rest. 
Mug. And did Harriette make that? 
Snuffle. Most certainly wrote it down for me.—(Chuckling.) But, 
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come, my lads, charge your glasses. Doubtless we shall be speedily 
joined by Thomson. I will give you as a toast, “the fall in the 
price of gin and the Protestant ascendancy.” Hip, huzza! Pint, 
pull up your heeltaps—no shirking to that. Must have glasses 
emptied. Come, you are not going yet. 

Pint. Must indeed. An I do not I shall be gone without having 
left the room. So, I pray you, give me leave, while my legs can 
feel the terra firma. 

Snuffle. Well, fare thee well, lad, fashioned after our own hearts. 
I prithee avoid the parks, nor dance a reel against the proctors, nor 
come you within the growl of his bull dogs. Well, lad, thou hast 
our good wishes for thy clear steerage through the High-street. 
Sport oak, and, shouldst thou meet Thomson, tell him The liquor 
stands with you, Quart. [Exit Pint. 

Quart. I know not how it is but I and the liquor generally stick 
to each other. However, let us set him moving. Allow me to fill 
you, Pot. Bless me, there is a row in the punchbowl, for that ladle 
has caused a great stir. Glasses all charged. Now, lads.—(A knock 
at the oak, or outer door.) 

Snuffie. Damme, a dun! Now, by all that is alarming, whither 
shall I fly? How cursed uncivil of him to come at this hour without 
an invitation. 

Jug. Jump into your snoozery—I'll manage him. Go you into 
the bed-room, and I will have the satisfaction of heing you out. 
[ Exit Snuffie.| Come in. 

Enter one Brown. 

Brown. -Beg pardon, gentlemen—a small account for Mr. Snuffle. 

Jug. Oh! but he is not within. Visiting the proctor—you un- 
derstand. 

Brown. Yes, sir ; but he promised to settle my bill this evening— 
so I calls per appointment. 

Jug. I see, Brown, you and I must have an engagement. You 
half insinuate I lie, for which £ must knock you down. 

Brown. There’s no occasion to do that, sir. 

Jug. You understand college cant, Brown. It is hot weather and 
in the warm season. 

Brown. You have recourse to blows, sir. 1 shall wish you a good 
evening, gentlemen. [ Exit. 
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Jug. Ha! ha! ba! Snail, snail, come out of your hole. 
Enter Snurrie. 
Snuffie. Bravo, done Brown. He and his old crockeryware may 
remain in the corn-market still, for aught I care. Let him mug it 
in his shop. Let him thirst, and go to pot. Let him get in his 
cups, here stick I to my punch, and amuse me in looking into the 
old fellow’s glass. Come, lads, fill up to the brim. After this rid- 
dance of mortality I must indulge in a pathetic stave. Mind, I do 
not knock you down with a flourish. 


My Peggy, while warm’d in thy lover’s embrace, 
Thou dreamest not man can deceive, 

The pleasure illuming that beautiful face 

Proves woman too prone to believe. 


Ah! let the warm blood oer thy cheek pour its blushes, 
It is but an innocent sin, 

For sure the red rose that thy bosom o’er rushes, 

Bespeaks a love nestles within. 


And yet, while we chatter and toy it away, 
My joy is alloyed with a sorrow, 

To think that the roses I’m sparing to-day, 

A villain may gather to-morrow. 





Thomson. ( Without.) Yoicks, Tom. Am | to have any commonses ? 
Where the devil is the fellow ? 
Snuffie. Ah! there he is. We shall have him here directly. 
Thomson. ( Without.) Tom, I say, Tom. Where is the fool? 
Yo, ho! 


Harry the Fifth was a nice young man, 
He knew the joys of a flowing can ; 

He loved his friend, he loved his wench, 
He loved his sack, and sack’d the French. 





Snuffle. Full of song, as usual. I have half a mind to call him. 


Quart. Nay, leave him to his own time. He seems to be rather 
in for it. 


Snuffle. Dreadfully out, by the sound of his voice. 
x2 


* 
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Thomson. ( Within.) Tom, do you mean to hear me, or am I to 
have none other answer than the echo of mine own voice. 


O teaze me not with rampant Nan, 
Nor eke with blue-eyed Sue, 

For Peggy, with her hazel eyes, 
Has pierced my bosom through. 


There is that rascally split-farthing sneak of a porter peering after 
me, with his face smutty as if he had bathed it in the Black Sea, and 
two red eyes, somewhat resembling fire flakes, snatched hastily from 
the Phlegethon, and as confusedly stuck in an ill-shapen piece of 
clay. I must shelter me an I would not hear the tutor’s bell. Would 
it were a diving-bell, and his honour dropped in the Red Sea, along 
with the red herrings, and other deep read creatures. Holloa! Tom. 
Hem ! here at last. Get me a commons of. 

Tom. We can’t get no commonses, sir; it’s past the time. 

Thomson. You lie—if I were to tip you a shilling-—— 

_ Tom. 1 should 

Thomson, Get you the commonses. You see, I have saved you 
the trouble of answering. I know you, Tom. Now, get me a com- 
mons of ham and beef, a cucumber, vinegar, and other combustibles, 
two quarts of ale, and a commons of sausage-meat, and mashed 
potatoes ; the whole of which must be in my room in less time than 
J can breathe a whisper, or you don’t have a shilling. This d—d 
college is a very house of Commons—a bribe is your only surety. 
Master Porter still on the look out. Fixes his eye on me. By Jove, 
those red eyes remind me of the fixed stars, they look so fiery. One 
might take him for a relative of Lord Stair. Curse him! I'll sing 
a song. 

Then let the world wag how it will, 
I care not how it goes, 
But he that will not merry be, 
I'll pull him by the nose. 


(Knocking at Snurrie’s oak.)—Joe, are you joe-king? Hip, house, 
halloo ! 

Snufie. Come in, Bob, and roar us a catch. 

Thomson. (Entering.)—Catch me at it. Do you think 1 am tobe 
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insulted with impunity. Though you are in your own room, sir, and 
I say it, sir, who, perhaps, ought not to say it, I am Robert Thom- 
son, and I give every gentleman present by these presents to under- 
stand that I wish to know Oho! Nnuffle, how is your old body? 

Snuffle. Hearty, thank you. Bob, is pretty bobbish.—( Aside.) 
Where have you been all the day, Thomson ? 

Thomson. Handling the sculls—managing the canoe—doing a bit 
of bumble-puppy—clinking the pewter pots—chucking the landlady 
under the chin—kissing the bar-maid—lushing the Iffley ale—in the 
words of the song— 





I've been rowming, I’ve been rowming, 
Where they quaff the Iffey ale, 

And I'm thinking, I’ve been drinking, 

By my cheeks that look so pale. 


Ah! Iam in no humour to improvise just now. Joe, here is to those 
we love. 

Snuffle. Bravo! and I will edd, “ her eye’s blue tenderness.” 

Thomson. No, no, by Ecclesiastes, Ezekiel, Job, or any other 
eminent preacher, do not disgrace my love by misrepresentation. If 
we must drink, let it be to “ hazel eyes.” 

Snuffle. Gentlemen, bumpers all, I charge. The Eliza. Huaza! 

Thomson. In rising to return you thanks for drinking the health 
of one you never saw, allow me to say, that the Carthaginians, if we 
are to believe Xenophon, prided themselves upon their skill in 
picking pockets, perhaps as much as I doin the emptying of glasses, 
and healths five fathoms deep. You recollect, gentlemen, truth is at 
the bottom of a well—our common father never had better port wine 
than water, and therefore consider that we will, when we cannot sup- 
port ourselves in another way: adopt the same drink. But to return. 
I thank you, Gentlemen. God bless her! London is a Paradise 
with her, Oxford is a blank without her. Money, wit, wine, and 
life may attract to seduce us to pleasure ; but there is one goal, gen- 
tlemen, to which the heart will always bear in its calmer hours of 
repose, when turbulent passion, end the intemperate blood of youth 
is assuaging itself by cool reflection—I allude to those we love. 
Gentlemen, I am very cut, but 1 thank you. Gentlemen, I am yours 
very much, but—I shall sit down. I vote, my boys, for a lark. 
Yonder goes old Harry. What, ho! Hal—enter—come in. 
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Harry. (Entering.) Did you call, sir; ’cause I can’t stay—the 
tutor’s bell will be a ringing. 

Snfle. With all my heart I wish it were wringing about his nose 
rather than our ears. Now, drink that pint of port off at a draught 
to my health. 

Harry. Lauks! sir, I never can’t do that. 

Smuffle. You lie. You drink, or be—discharged, Harry. 

Thomson. (Aside.)—I think he will discharge if he does. 

Harry.(Drinking about half-way.) Weugh! it be nation good, sir. 
I thinks I shall master him now. 

Snuffle. Stay, Harry, you shall sing us a song, and come and 
finish the other half some time in the evening. 

Harry. Must I sing, sir? 

Thomson. Ay, Hal, an thou wouldst be saved. 

Harry. Well, I'll just try what [ can do, sir. 


There was a dewdrop kissed a tulip, 
As I passed a garden by ; 

O, to me appeared its dew lip 
Like the drop in Judy’s eye. 


The dewdrop stuck as if ’twere mortar’d, 
So to the strong man clings a lubber ; 

But, when the rain the tulip water’d, 
"Twas so like Judy in a blubber. 


And, when the sun shone out so brightly, 
The wet removed, to my surprise, 

And tulip look’d as smug and sprightly 
As Judy when she dries her eyes. 


Ah! ah! thought I, in manner moody, 
My wite’s eyes shame the tulip’s hue ; 

For well I knew the eyes of Judy _ 
Were last night beaten black and blue. 


Thomson. Bravo, Harry! Now that you have finished your Judy 
sprit, go about thy business. [Exit Harry. 
Sidfle. Did you hear, Thomson, how Lush of St. John’s, in the 
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town and gown skirmish of last Friday, knocked down six men 


successively ? 

Thomson. Yes; 1 wish he was my slavey, I would tie him to my 
oak, and make him a knocker, in terrorem, of duns and other men of 
colour. Pot, do you know how to become sharp ? 

Pot. No; but I would fain know. 

Thomson. Why, by drinking deep. The lemoned punch aids the 
acidity of man’s natural wit. “Tis like nature and art united, and 
opens the heart of your phlegmatic Englishman. I called in at 
Dupe’s as I was coming here, to have a few pistol shots. 

Quart. Are you any thing of a marksman ? 

Thomson. Tolerable : 1 contrived to wing the snuff of Dupe’s candle 
twice running, though, upon my soul, I stood still all the while. 

Snuffle. Who was that fat gownsman walking with you up Head- 
ington Hill yesterday ? 

Thomson. Why, a sizer of Christ Church. 

Snuffle. Nay, grow not pungent, Bob, so soon in the evening. 
They say our friend, Pipe, has set sail for India. 

Thomson. To play at chess, I suppose ; for what is India but a 
chess-board, containing so many blacks and whites, where each man 
plays his own game? Sorry he has left us too. Was a good fellow 
that. 

Quart And poor Sniggs is not expected to live—broken a blood 
vessel. “ Shepherd, thou art in a parlous state.” 

Thomson. Aye, that reminds me. Gentlemen, I have to ask you 
all to dine off a rump and dozen, which I have won, as follows: 
Being yesterday at Wadham, the news of Snigg’s~ situation was 
brought us, and as we had nothing better to pass the time, it was 
agreed nem. con. that we should each produce a couplet of verses on 
the occasion. Time specified, a quarter of an hour, Snooks selected 
umpire. Each put his verse into the hat—shaken well—read—I 
was victorious winner of a rump and dozen. 

Snuffle. Can you recollect these successful verses ? 

Thomson. Aye, marry, can 1; and will repeat them— 


If Joseph Sniggss has broken a blood vessel, 
{t is most certain he has injured his sel’. 


Foolish, but effective, for they won—stupid, but Hudibrastic. 
~ 
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Snuffle. You could not have written that in an hour of sober 
seriousness. 

Thomson. Perhaps not; your drunken man’s your only true in- 
habitant of heaven upon earth. When I consider the many un- 
fortunates we meet with in the course of a single day, 1 weep out- 
right, J mingle my tears with my punch, and sympathize. Your 
sobriety is a sore decayer of your person, thin and haggard are the 
looks of the water-drinker—it ever reverts to the worst side of the 
picture. We know life is like a chess-board, what then? must man- 
kind like that, be a thing to be played upon? must we choose all the 
unfortunates, all the misery, go to India and select every black, or go 
to the—Pshaw! we may all go there. Now, when I am mellowed 
with my glass, then doth pleasure reign. Men may imagine with- 
out being taxed with the reality, for the former is the more frequently 
better than the other, and much cheaper of purchase. When I and 
my glass understand each other then do visions of bliss caper in my 
brain, and I am as happy as that thoughtless band of flies, who are 
gallanting each other about the room, and appearing to dance Payne’s 
fifteenth set of quadrilles to their own music. I drink, and look at 
pleasure with but one eye, and see more of her than doth your sober 
man with his two. . 

Snuffle. Pshaw! Bob, no preaching, I entreat, until you wear the 
M.A. gown. What think you of the University in its present state, 
I do not consider it to be well regulated. 

Thomson. Perhaps not, but bethink you of the difficulty of mana- 
ging a book of Numbers—for such is the calendar containing our 
names. Where the warm-hearted sons of wit assemble, teeming with 
the blood of youth, relaxation is in some measure necessary, laughter 
is not to be restrained, nor is her children, genius must have scope. 
[ have a mind te drink success to the University in a great measure, 
and turn down my empty glass in derision of the rising Gower-street 
academy. See, Mrs. Moss Hall passes our window. 

Snuffle. Then, comes she with a bill for me, thank my unlucky 
stars. 

Thomson, For what? leave her tome. Thank your stars that I 
am here. I thought she wended her course hither, when I met her 
in the High-street, keep your seats. Hark! she knocks here sure 
enough. Come in, Mrs. Moss. 

. 








- green; with liquor and sweet converse to be sure. 
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Enter Moss. 

Moss. O,1 beg your pardon, gentlemen—Hope J don t intrude, but, 
passing this way, thought it as well to'drop in with Mr. Snuffle’s bill. 

Thomson. No palavering, Moss; you know a pretty woman is 
always acceptable company. 

Moss. Lauks, sir; you gentlemen always— 

Thomson. Sit down, my dear Moss ; nay, do not hesitate, Joe shall 
pay you; be seated, indeed, I insist. 

Moss. Well, sir, I never wishes to offend nobody. 

Thomson, To be sure not, you are an excellent woman, just like a 
bird always carry a dill with you, a well meaning creature. 

Moss. I hopes as how I be, sir. 

Thomson. I know you would not cheat any body willingly ;- but 
then, you know, debts incurred must be discharged, even the devil 
must have his due.—{Assuming a serious air.) Now, Moss Hall, 
ar'nt you ashamed of yourself, thus to thrust your fat one eyed car- 
case into the company of so many young men. What would the 
University say did they know it.—{Moss grows fidgetty.) I speak 
to you like a parent. Your character would be gone. Why, wo- 
man, you might be trepanned—no one knows what might be the con- 
sequence ; you might be seduced from the paths of virtue, you might 
be ruined and ravished. Why, even I might seize and kiss you— 
(running at Moss, who scrambles off, exclaiming), “ let me go; let 
me get out; open the door; O, dear!” [ Exit. 

Thomson.—{Resuming his chair). Shut the door for the lady, 
Joe. Fair wind and off she goes, tolderol derido. Bolted with her 
bill in the reticule. Huzza! so much for Mrs. Moss Hall. Yonder 
she flies like a round of veal upon castors. What a thrasher! I 
have seen that mound of womanhood swallowing beef-steaks like 
bolting tun. 

Quart. Joe, have to beg leave of absence. 

Snuffle. Why, not going to leave us ? 

Quart. Must, indeed, Bill Webb has a badger and a wild cat to 
bait, and promised attendance. 


Farewell, see you to-morrow. 
| Exeunt all except SnurrLe and Tuomson. 

Snuffie. Sorry for that; Bob, how shall we amuse ourselves? 

Thomson. How? look at that table which represents a bowling 
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Snuffle. Agreed, where wast thou all yesterday ? 

Thomson. At P—— 

Snuffie. How sadly that collége has fallen off. 

Thomson. Ah! Joe, it breaks my heart to think of it, it cuts me to 
the core, my very heart strings could crack when I dream of the 
mortality that has affected that college. Surely, that noxious tutor 
when he departed, to the joy of the students, spitefully bequeathed 
his stinking breath to the breezes that danced them sunnily warm, 
and which now seem to have settled into a dank, poisonous, melan- 
choly sort of vapour. Poor fellows, their life was short, but it was 
a happy one. They are dead, Joe—-gone, gone—all the careless, 
joyful sons of Alma Mater. ‘There is sure a pestilential air extend- 
ing its bane over that dome. O, what a falling off is there, my 
countrymen! I could weep, I could cry, death, if thou hast a sting 
it is in depriving us of those we love. Where now are the children 
of mirth ? Joe, like the Persian, when I looked from the casement of 
my friend, and missed the jolly fellows, whose pleasing faces I had 
been wont to see, I mentally exclaimed “ where are my friends?” 
and methought a mocking echo answered, “ where?” Of all the 
whole list, two only remain, dispirited by the fatality attached to 
their colleagues, they walk the silent Quad like the remainder props 
of a time honoured race. Ah! Joe, we are here to-day, gone to- 
morrow—no one tells us where. That Quad in which I have heard 
such peals of laughter, is now silent as the graves that have closed 
over their remains. The innocents are still here, looking as sensibly 
foolish as ever. The losses of the clever and witty we feel, the way- 
ward genius is bewailed, the innocent gentlemanly ass is never 
missed, inasmuch as he has not one merit beyond his insignificance, 
to remind us of his person. When death deprives us of the witty 
and wise the loss is irreparable—we lose in one day that which it 
takes an age to produce, your polite guys are like flowers without 
odour, they die in their stupidity as childishly silly as when they first 
entered into life. Asses are every where, mules are not so common. 
I will cry, Joe, I certainly will have a second flood—would I were a 
weeping willow that I might do justice with my tears to the loss I 
have sustained in the fates of those clever kind hearted men. 

Snuffie. This is a grave subject, Bob; you talk like a print-book — | 
when in your cups. Can I cheer you by giving once more “ Eliza.” de ‘ 
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Thomson. No; call her tantalizer: ‘To think a woman should 
gain such mastery over man, and then deceive him. [ will rail 
against the whole sex. To think that she, who had the first smack of 
knowledge, should be such a fool. . Stupidity is the curse of their 
curiosity. Joe, I have but one friend in the world—one only—I am 
a whimsical, strange, some say, a mad being, but thou didst never 
deceive me, therefore, art thou my friend. That fellow, ale pottle, 
whom I have loved so immoderately well, that excess seemed to in- 
crease my appetite, he deceives me; nay, the ungrateful beast has 
often tripped up my heels. That an old commoner of some terms 
standing should be thus maltreated. Do let us weep, Joe. Come, 
be melancholy. I say, now that those noisy song-singers are gone, 
let you and I weep in solitude. Let us be sad. 

Snuffle. Nay, sing me a song. 

Thomson. 1 will, Joe, I will; it shall be a branch of the yew, a 
dirge, I will cry, 





Good people all, attend and hear 
The doleful death of Mr. Wear, 
Who murdered was, I'd have you know, 
In Hertfordshire, not long ago. 


Three gamblers did agree to gambol 
At Hertford, on a summer’s ramble, 
But they did vow in Hertfordshire, 
To murder Mr. William Wear. 


Now, Wear, he was a nice young man, — 
And quite unconscious of the plan, 
Agreed to join in this here stroll, 
And gave his word—upon his soul ! 






Then Wear, so unpolitely funny, 
At hookey won the gambler’s money, 

Which bred in each such mortal spite, 
To kill him—was to serve him right. 






They got him in a one horse chay, 
And down to Hertford drove away. 
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They seemed to love him like a turtle, 
Did Mr. Probert, Hunt, and Thurtell. 


Then Thurtell, Probert, Hunt, and co. 
Did up a lane called Gill's Hill go, 
Where they did mean to do the job, 
And Mr. William kill and rob. 


Then Thurtell overturns the chay, 
And ere young Wear could run away, 
He gives him such a oner—which 
Sends Mr. William in the ditch. 


Yet, spite of this blow on the head, 
Good William Wear, not being dead, 
Arose and fought a brave set-to 

Till T. with pistol shot him through. 


And then he fell, and gave a groan, 
And Thurtell, being all alone, 

To have the matter quite secure, 

Cut William’s throat—to make him sure. 


Alas! he cut from ear to ear 

The throat of Mr. William Wear, 

His body crooked like letter izzard, 

A pistol shot clear through his gizzard. 


Ah! sure it was a horrid sight, 

The moon shut both his eyes that night, 
As frightened ’twere to look upon 

The deed which Mr. Thurtell done. 


And, as of fish they knew him fond, 
They joined to throw him in a pond, 
And tied him in a bag, alack! 
Because they knew him fond of sack. 


But justice soon did o’er them come, 
For she is never 1 earisome. 
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And they in chains were forced to budge 
Before his worshipful the JUDGE. 


The judge his head did soon bedeck, 

To hang John Thurtell by the neck. 
- So bad John Thurtell you must see, 
Was hanged by the R. O. P. E. 











But Probert, he got off so glad, 
Yet judgment overtakes the bad, 
And shortly after Wear's trepan, 
They hanged him for another man. 


And William Hunt, he somehow stole 
From out all this by a loop hole, 

It seemed his evidence was courted, 
So William Hunt was quite transported. 
















For he could sing a pleasant song, 
And then to hang him would be wrong, 
Because, you know, an hempen wipe 
Would much deteriorate his pipe. 


I do not think I need go further, 

You hear what rises from a murther, 
So when you go to bed, pray, pray, 
You may go to heaven the proper way. 


Snuffle. Ah! it is indeed a sorrowful and sad tale, see, how mine 
eyes water. 

Thomson. Yes, it is pathetic, and tear-exciting. I must indulge. 
(Taking out his handkerchief). Let us—go and eat the commonses 
of beef ordered to my rooms. 


Snuffle. With all my heart, very doleful, I'll bring the bow! with 


me. 


Thomson, Then bowl we off. Ah! doleful and lachrymose—I 
hope the beef is tender. 


[ Exeunt, pouching the handkerchieves. 


Laterary Lounger. 


FRAGMENTS. . 


* * * * * 


It was a scene so sweet and fair 
The babbling brook that murmur'd there 
The flowers that scent the evening air, 
And house of piety and peace, 
The convent shadowed by the trees, 
Where rose at eve the vesper-bell, 
The hour of prayer and love to tell. 
The tongue of dusky nightingale 
Breath’d o'er that spot her softest tale, 
And hum of distant hamlet’s swain, 
Unknown—unknowing care or pain. 
It spoke to earthly ears and eyes, 
A place of earthly paradise. 
» * ° * * 
But there no more the vesper-bell, 
To prayer or love shall call ; 
Low is that convent pinnacle, 
Scathed is that convent hall. 
And fire hath scorched the altar stone, 
And blood is seen its steps upon, 
Its pious worshippers are gone, 
Theirs is the ruin, theirs the gore, 
They fell the virgin’s shrine before, 
The evening hymn is mute. 
The evening breezes bear no more 
Songs northern Bulbul wont to pour, 
The tenants of that heavenly sky 
No more shall find their wonted shade, 
Low are the boughs that shelter made, 
There but is heard the eagle's cry, 
Still now the cottage lute. 
No more ascends the cottage smoke, 
Where songs the morning quiet broke, 
But blackening ashes lie ; 
All silence there—alone not yet, 
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Forgets to sound the rivulet, 
But rolls its tinkling silvery song, 
With many a whitening bone along ; 
The flowers upon its banks are sweet, 
Sweet ever as before, 
The hearts that once ‘neath their garlands beat, — 
Shall beat beneath no more. 
The flowerets-there so thickly sown, 
Wreath yet in death the mould’ring bone ; rd 
And there where eyes should softly shine 
The flow'ret beauteous looks alone, 
Fit with the wrecks of love to join! 
The queen of night in “ eilvery sheen” 
Is yet as ever fair, 
This is not what it once has been, 
The hand of war is there. 





SCRAPIANA.—No. II. 


BY GEOFFREY JUMP, ESQ. 





* A thing of mine own, sir; a poor humour of mine, sir.””—Shakspeare. 


EPITAPHS FOR AUTHORS LIVING AND DEAD. 
On George Crab. 


Here lies George Crab, a man of fame, 
Who verses wrote crabb’d as his name. 







On Leigh Hunt. 
Here lies Leigh Hunt devoid of breath, 
Not the first Aunt that ends in death. 








On Samuel Rogers. 
In this small tomb lies Samuel Rogers, 
A witty banker, and the best of codgers. 


On Sir Walter Scott. 
Beneath this stone lies Walter Scott ; 
What brought Sir Watty here I wot? 
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On T. K. Hervey. 
A man of letters here you see, 
Who called himself T, K, R, V. 













On A. A. Watts. 

Musicians, painters, sober men and sots 
Death levels, even while they lip their pots, 
But hails the poet with an Aye, Aye, Watts! 







On W. L. Bowles. 
O, sadly tells the belfry by its toils, 
That death, at length, has made his game of Bowles. 











On Thomas More. 
Here lies, good reader—it will grieve you sore 
One who was Thomas—but is now no more. 










On Thomas Little. 
Ah! well ends poet Watts, 1 trow, 
The moral of his song, 

“ Man wants but Little here below, 
And not that Little long.” 








On Lord Byron. 
Here lies Lord Byron 
Reader, admire on. 
Swimming like gander. 

He played Leander. 

Then sailed into Greece 
His fame to increase, 
Where unto all it is clear, O! 

Death would not let him play the hero. 













Mors. 







Epigram by a blackman. 

Massa may gallop him horse, 
Or rein up him spirit instanter, 

Missee may amble and trot, 

But Quanko delight in de-canter. 










Scraptana. 
On John Goodman. 


Here is a good man—do him not despise, 
Who never told a lie—yet here he lies. 


On one striving for the Civic Chair 
You see that lusty creature walking there, 
His way he’s eating to the civic chair. 
«« What he,” cried Bill, “ in salmon-colour’d coat, 
I really took him for a gnaw-way (Norway) goat.” 


The Breeches. 
Oxford—the place to pick up learning’s riches, 
To polish school-boys—but the henpecked town 
Has mistresses the- masters of the breeches, 
And males—aye, men! but masters of the gown. 
S. N. E. E. R. 


The Complaint. 
« Ask me not, huzzy, wherefore that I cry, 
Thou horn’st my head.”—“ Why, la, the father! 1? 
« Aye, you—methinks I have a cause to weep, 
Did I not catch you in the arms of—sleep ?” 


To a Parson's Wife. 
I heard a gaping rustic in a frock, 
Thy husband call the shepherd of his flock ; 
And if he be—we really must confess, 
Thou art thyself an awkward shepherdess. 


To the Reader. 
Tis rather strange—you'll own it, I'll be bound, 
I've a cracked fiddle that was sold for sovnd. 


On Bowdler’s Gibbon. 
Simon Pure like elf, 
Expunge not Gibbon, 
But expunge thyself, 
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Four lines to Susan. 
I never said thy sunny smile 
Would warm a Russian—do not doubt me, 
I never thought it worth my while 
To tell a single lie about thee. 





' THE KNIGHT OF THE BRIDLE; 


OR, THE ART OF RIDING. 


Eques ipso melior Bellerophonte.— Hor. Od. iii. 12, 7. 


‘Tis mine with steady hand to rule the steed, 
To check his ardour and retard his speed ; 
Or dropping on his neck the loosen’d rein, 
Swift as a hurricane, to sweep the plain ; 

To keep him cool and temp’rate in the chace, 
But in the park perform each menage grace 
The demivolte, piaffe, and capriole, 

Which demonstrate unlimited controul, 

And make us credit all the tales of old, 
Which poets of the monstrous centaurs told. 
Come then, ye youths with fire equestrian fraught ! 
That by example and by precept taught, 

No part of the irxocvvn you lose 

But listen with attention to the muse, 

Who Pegasus with easy grace bestrides, 
Who boldly riding sings, and singing rides. 
Bui this instruction let her first impart, 
What land is parent to the horseman’s art, 
And who devised the saddle, rein, and whip, 
With all the panoply of horsemanship. 


Where brighter suns illume a purer sky, 
Man first assumed his proud supremacy, 
And vaulting on the steed as yet unbroke 
Taught him to crouch beneath his lordly yoke. 
















The Knight of the Bridle. 


Taught him t’ obey the well-known voice’s sound, 
And forward, hurried by the switch, to bound. 









Next in his mouth the galling bit he feels, 
He hastens onward press’d by iron’d heels, 

And lest his master any comfort lack 

Some shaggy skin or cloth adorns his back. 

The lynx’s skin, the tawny lion’s hide, 

The wether’s fleece, the panther’s spotted pride, 
But clothings yet more costly these succeed, 

And splendid trappings deck the pamper'd steed : 
Lo! golden poitrels hang around his chest, 
While nodding plumes surmount his stately crest, 
Such were the housings, which the coursers bore, 
When knighthood flourished in the days of yore. 


































Leave we the dead since dust to kindred dust, 

And ashes to congenial ashes must, 

And since their memory alone survives 

The shipwreck of a hundred thousand lives. 

How many die, alas! born but to slumber 

In the dull catalogue of barren number ; 

Not so the man excelling his compeers 

Whose fame outlives his measur'd span of years— 

Though Castor and Bellerophon be dead, 

Yet to their memory respect is paid, 

By ev'ry man that ever crossed a horse— — 

I mean, if he had drunk of learning’s source, 

And had a relish for the classic page 

Of Horace witty, and of Homer sage. 

Those heroes are the theme of lasting praise, 

Who scorn’d the modern means and modern ways 

Of stirrups dangling by the horse’s side ; 

Without them would they mount, without them ride. 

The Romans knew not stirrups, for the young 

From off the ground upon their chargers sprung ; 

While such as envied strength no more their own, 

Made some barbarian slave their stepping-stone. 
¥2 
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_ Let me advise like them each daring boy, 
Who would the praise of riding well enjoy, 
To cross his stirrups on the saddle bow, 
And thus proceed by sure degrees though slow. 
For soon will he acquire a firmer seat, 

If trusting to his knees, and not his feet, 

He watches well his horse’s moving ears, 
And from his mind dismisses causeless fears. 
Day after day let him attend the school, 
And carefully remember ev'ry rule ; 

To raise the turn’d-in toe, to drop the heel, 
With gentle hand the right appui to feel, 
Expanded keep his chest, his body straight, 
His elbows steady, and his head elate. 


When all his master’s rules are quite his own 

And ev'ry precept into habit grown, 

Then all to him will equal pleasure yield, 

The park, the dusty road, the toilsome field. 
PHILIP. 


(To be continued. ) 





LONDON SCENES.—No. I. 


Dramatis Persone. 
Grorct Steapyman, Stockbroker. 
Frepertc Mapcar, Nephew to a wholesale Tradesman. 
Carter, Barclay and Perkin’, 
Mos, Tagrag and Bobtail, 


Temple Bar, 10 o'clock, A. M. 


| Enter George Steadyman in a cubriolet, drawn by a horse, 17 hands 
high; by his side a boy, apparently seven years of age, in a 
crimson hussar dress and laced hat. A sudden stoppage takes 


* 
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place, in consequence of a rattler lifting the nearwheel of a hack 
cab off the ground, anu lodging its contents before the shop door 
of J. Butterworth, Esq. M.P. Crowd collects and confusion 
ensues. | 


G. S.- Halloo} Carter! dra‘v up a bit on one side there, and let 
me go by, will you? 

Carter.—Draw up yourself, master, can’t ye? .and wait a bit? 

G. S.—D—n your eyes, you rascal! Am I to drive over you ? 

Carter—None o’ your jaw, sir, if you please, none o’ that ’ere 
nonsense; you're a pretty fellow, ar’n’t you? to sit in your ca- 
berolee like a jack in a box and talk of driving over people ; let’s 
see which is the toughest, your cab or my dray, ha! ha! 

G. S—You infernal rascal ! if I 

Carter.—Halloa! muster swell, that ’ere is actuable lingo, and 
I take this here gemman (pointing to chimney-sweep) for a witness 
as how you called me a rascal; and I'll have you up to Bow 
Street before Sir Richard ; that I will. What's your name? eh! 

G. S.—(Jumping out of his cab), Vl tell you my name in a 
crack. (G@.S&. collars the carter, who returns the compliment ; cries 
of: “ Make a ring! a battle! abattle! fair play! Go it carter ! 
Go it gentleman! D—we, he seems to understand it!” [A ring 
is formed, and they have a regular set-to, weight v. science, see 
Pierce Egan’s Life in London, which buy, as old Burney, Mus. 
Doc. used to say in his notes; at length science prevails ; both the 
drayman’s peepers are bunged, and he can't come up to the 
scratch. | 

G. S.—[ Readjusting his neckeloth,| Now, my fine fellow, I hope 
you'll learn how to behave to a gentleman another time. 

F. M.—[(From among the mob,) Especially if that gentleman 
happens to be a pupil of Harry Holt’s. . 

Carter.—Did you lara o' Harry Holt? 

G. S.—I did, what then ? 

Carter.—Why, then, master, I ben’t ashamed to give in to you, 
and J ax your pardon. 

G. S.—O, very well—but, what the devil brought you here Fred, 
and in this dress too ? 

FP. M.—[(Emerging from the crowd, shows himself accoutred as 
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follows: viz. with an opera hat compressed into an indescribable 
form, a crumpled white neckcloth and shirt-collars pendant, a waist- 
coat that had been white, a blue dress coat from under the sleeves of 
which peep forth a pair of sadly ruffled ruffles, white cords and top- 
boots, the gap between which is filled up by ribbed black silk stock- 
ings.] I'll tell you in a minute, if you can give me a lift, only let 
us emerge from this canaille, this human fog. 

G. S—{Beckons to his boy, who instantly quits his seat and stands 
under the horse’s nose; the two friends enter the cabriolet and he 
jumps up behind. | 

F. M—’Pon my soul, George, that’s a sharp little fellow, where 
did you pick him up ? 

G. S.—My dear fellow, he’s invaluable, he’s worth his weight 
(that’s not much) in gold; he is a son of Lord Barrymore's tyger 
whom you must have heard of, and I'll warrant him a chip of the 
old block. But, come, to your tale—what means this s mix- 
ture of habiliments? All these false concords are not in your 
usual style. [ am sure Dr. Drury never found half so many in 
any set of your verses as I could at this moment point out in your 
person. What are you, or what have you been up to? 

F, M.—Merely enjoying myself; passing an evening in the old 
style, which now is new to me, since I have taken to living again 
with my uncle at Highgate, for the benefit of his horses, some 
one or other of which I ride to town and put up at Angle’s every 
day. 

G. S.—The devil you do! 

F. M.—I do indeed, and then I leave the counting-house at four, 
and ride home again to dine with the old boy and my pretty cousin ; 
my wife that is to be, as soon as I am pronounced worthy of so 
distinguished an honour, with a curse to it. 

G. S—Why so? I always heard she was pretty, and, then, of 
course, she has lots of blunt, what more could you wish for? 
Surely you have taken no romantic fit into your head, and fallen in 
love with some other girl ? 

F. M.—Fallen in love? absurd ! remember I am out of my teens 
and have seen and learned the ways of the world; if after that I 
were to talk of love as having any influence over me, [ should well 
merit to be written down an ass. No, George, the time is past 
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when I could feast for a week on a kind look, when the sympa- 
thetic pressure of a slender finger raised me to ecstatic bliss, and 
the very atmosphere I breathed in, was adoration and devotion for 
the fair. Reason has succeeded to passion, and I now look upon 
women in their true light, viz. as a sort of plaything for the lord of 
the creation, which Providence allows to approximate to him in ap- 
pearance and understanding only in as much as this similarity is 
conducive to his comfort, and renders them fitter for the purposes 
of their creation, which I take to be merely these : to amuse us and 
occasionally to be useful to us. Now to come to the point; in my 
cousin I must own I perceive an excellent mixture of the utile 
dulci. She is pretty, sweet-tempered, and accomplished, and her 
connexion and fortune will be of the utmost service to me; there- 
fore, I intend to marry her Q. E. D, but as for being in love with 
her, that is quite another thing. What do you think? eh! 

G. S—I am so amazed by this splendid display of elocution, 
principle, and morality, that really mi manca la voce to express my 
admiration sufficiently ; but after all you have not so much as hinted 
at the way in which you amused yourself last night. 

F. M.—Well, then I must begin. We dined in * P*’s cham- 
bers in the Middle Temple ; by we—I mean Sir William ——_—_ 
and Augustus Dashwood, John Tomes from Lloyd’s, a young 
lawyer, and your humble servant ; and a roaring jolly dinner we 
had. The west-enders seemed in the first instance inclined to keep 
us at a distance, but that was no go; we drank, claret out of 
tumblers to each other’s health, so ceremony flew up the chimney, 
distinction of rank was tossed out at the window, and aristocratic 
pride was kicked down stairs. 

G. S.—Bravo ! 

_F. M.—So when we were all ripe and ready, says Dashwood : 
Who’s for a spree ? 


“ Hark! rising to the noble call, 
How answers each bold bacchanal ;” 


1! I! I! bawled each, as loud as he could stammer. Quoth Dash- 
wood: “ Order! Mr. President, Mr. Vice, and Gents, I propose 
that we go to Willis’s Rooms.” Sir William interrupted him with, 
“ Sure, man, you're drunk; go to Almack’s! why, it is not Wed- 
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nesday, it is Monday, ha! ha! ha!” ‘ What of that?” retorted 
Dashwood, “its to-night the Hibernian assembly, and whoever 
loves a spree follow me! but, as we are not dressed for dancing, 
each go home and change his outward man, and then I'll call for 
you all ordine longo in a rattler.” “ But,” said I, « how shall we 
gain admittance?” “Never trouble thy head, man,” was the an- 
swer, “ 1 have the tickets in my pocket, and that’s enough ; but, 
if you needs must know how I procured them, why, 1 got them of 
our butler, and he had them from the man that tunes my sister's 
piano, who told old Harry to be sure and make a great favour to 
any body of letting them have a ticket, though he owned, that, in 
fact, the society were glad enough to admit any one who paid his 
fifteen shillings, and was dressed like a gentleman.” 

G. S.—But is that a fact ? 

F. M.—It is poz; but listen: we all adjourned; I always keep 
a wardrobe at the warehouse—so away I went and dressed as 
you now see me, excepting pumps vice top-boots, and black shorts 
vice cords. 

G, S—What, quite kiddy, fit for Almack’s ? 

F. M.—Aye, Almack’s with a vengeance! bat if I were to de- 
scribe this ball I should never end; so suflice it to say, that we left 
the rooms at one o’clock, then home to dress for the Masquerade at 
the Argyle Rooms, where we were told there was one, and were 
too drunk to recollect the information might be a hoax. 

G. S.—A hoax! 

F, M.—Yes, a hoax it turned out sure enough, for the doors were 
shut and no one near but a Charlie, who grumbled out : ‘« Move on 
there!” so we obeyed his injunction after capsizing him, and hark 
forward! full cry, down Regent Street. 

G. S.—What, in your masquerade-dresses ? 

F. M.—Yes. I forgot to tell you, I had pulled off my coat, 
waist-coat, and pumps, and besides what you now see, [pointing to 
his legs} I put on * P*’s hunting-jacket, berkeley-cravat, and white 
castor, so that I was Jerry Hawthorn complete. *P* dressed Bob 
Logic in a moment, and Augustus, resuming his morning attire, 
was Tom toa T. ‘The rest sported noses and dominos. Away we 
went helter-skelter through the Quadrant into the Royal Saloon. 
Whether we got stared at I leave you to guess ; however, we took 
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possession of a box and sat down to supper, when who should 
appear in the gallery opposite but H. Peagreen. He is acquainted 
with Sir William and Dashwood, so he waved his hand 
with « How do? how do? what am you up to?” They returned 
the salutation and * P*, ever desirous of knowing notorious cha- 
racters, was straightway introduced to him and began to pump for 
as much fashionable intelligence as possible. “Pray Mr. Pea- 
green,” says he, “ what description ‘of vehicle is the most in vogue 
now? what, for example, do you drive yourself!” <I drive?” 
answered H. “ let me see, I have two or three, for the sake of va- 
riety. On a morning, just to call, I drive a stanhope ; to go shop- 
ping, a phaéton; to go into the country, a dog-cart tandem; to go 
to the races, four-in-hand, mail-coach style ; to go to the play, with 
one lady, a vis-d-vis—with two, a chariot—with three, a landau; to 
go round the park, a barouche; to come to these places, a cab; 
and then, I have always two or three buggies to lend my friends.” 

G. S —How in the world can you remember such a rigmarole ? 

F. M.—How in the world, could we at school remember all the 
anomalous verbs? How in the world can I remember the names, 
places of abode, and other particulars of our 5 or 600 country cor- 
respondents after having seen each only twice, and that after an im 
terval of precisely six months. 

G. S.— Well, well, go on. 

F. M.—When we had done supper, we sallied forth again to 
seek not whom but where we might devour something more, but, 
egad! in vain. Offley’s, the Oyster-rooms, the Cock, the Rain- 
bow, the Coal-hole, the Cyder-cellars, all were closed; ‘but luc 
it only wanted ten minutes to three, and then, you know, we sh ' 3 
be all right. 

G. S.— How so? 

F. M.—Doun’t you know? Why, the Finish opens at three; and 
thither were we repairing, when we saw a solitary rattler on the 
stand in Charles Street, Covent Garden, with the coachman as 
drunk as a lord, sitting on the step, uid as we passed sheepishly 
looking up: “ Coach, sir?” “ Yes,” said Sir William, «by all 
means, coach, my good fellow.” Poor Coachee tried to get up, 
but alas! blue ruin had overpowed his senses, and he could not 
stir ; so we all lent a hand and put him inside. Dashwood and I 
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got on the box; the rest on the roof, and away we went to the 
Finish, where, having exhibited ourselves and our fare to the 
wondering multitude, there and then assembled, we turned about, 
and crossing the market, passed by the Hummums both old and 
new, and then drove over the flags down a little court that you may 
have noticed leading into Tavistock Street 

G. S.—Is there not a shoemaker’s shop at the corner ? 

F. M—Exactly ; well, there we dismounted and left the set-out to 
take care of itself whilst we set off for the Finish. 

G. S.—What sort of a place is this Finish ? 

F. M.—Were you never there ? 

G. S.—Never. 

F. M.—You astonish me: it is a sort of public-house. Down- 
stairs, indeed, completely so; for there you may find an assem- 
blage of coachmen, watchmen, watermen, Bow-street officers, and 
thieves, drinking gin and beer, and smoking pipes. Upstairs is the 
coffee-room, and thither we hastened, and were quietly enjoying 
our coffee, and gazing at the various groups around us, when a 
man hastily entered the room alone, and sat down in a corner by 
himself. His countenance and demeanour evidently betrayed that 
he was lushy, but there he sat, without stirring, his eyes fixed on 
our party. Dashwvod rang the bell: ‘ Waiter, take away this 
coffee, and bring us a bottle of brandy and a bottle of gin, [whis- 
pering] mind, the gin in a jag and hot water in another jug just 
like it.” The waiter faithfully executed his commission, while we 
sat wondering; but our wonder ceased when we saw Augustus 
smilingly address the puss in the corner with: “ 1 think, sir, I have 
had the pleasure of meeting you somewhere.” “ Y-y-yes, sir, 1 
think—I believe—I don’t know.” “ Will you favour us with your 
company at our table, sir?” “Sir, you are very—sir, I am sure, 
sir—much pleasure, sir,” so stammering he drew his chair near. 
“ Come, sir,” said Dashwood, “ join us in a little brandy and 
water; we are none of us in the habit of drinking much, but, when 
one comes to these places, it is expected that something be taken.” 
« T+-true, sir, true, v-v-very true, sir!”.* Dashwood now poured 
him out a go of brandy. é 

G. S—A go? 

F, M.—Yes, a go, as we call it in town, or @ bottom as we call 
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it in the commercial rooms; that is to say, as much brandy as will 
when properly diluted make a glass of brandy and water. This 
Augustus poured into a tumbler and filled it up with gin. 

G. S.—Is it possible ? 

F. M.—Faith, he did, and so dushy was the old fellow that he 
tossed off half the tumbler before he stopped to make a wry mouth, 
and beg for a little more water, which was accordingly administered 
from the same jug as before; after swallowing the remainder of 
this weak beverage, he exhibited all the grossest symptoms of in- 
ebriation, tottering in his chair, his hands shaking, his head droop- 
ing, his eyes half closed, in short, had his seat but been a jack-ass, 
there was a complete picture of Silenus! O! it was glorious fun! 
We all burst into an irrepressible laughing chorus, which elicited 
the most irate feelings from the poor drunkard’s bosom. He half 
rose, and leaning over the table, articulated as well as he could : 
“ You may all laugh and be d—d, but, I'll be d—d, if I carea 
d—n for any of you.” [as a worthy baronet said one day.) Our 
merriment increased and his wrath augmented in proportion. “I 
am a philosopher,” quoth he. “ Indeed,” said I, “ and pray what 
is a philosopher?” ‘ Why,” answered he, taking up a tumbler, 
“a philosopher is a philosopher: that’s what it is; that’s what a 
philosopher is.” So saying, he dropped his tumbler and then fell 
face foremost over the table, cutting his cheek with the fragments 
of the glass, and at the same time tapping his own claret, and lastly 
rolled heavily on the floor, We instantly sent for a coach, and, 
having from a Bow Street runner ascertained his address, sent him 
home paying the jarvey ourselves, and then we also.departed home- 
ward. I slept on a sofa at *P*’s whence (having doffed part of 
my Jerry costime) I was just now sauntering Cityward. 

G. S—Well ; if you call this enjoying yourself, Heaven preserve 
me from such enjoyment ! 

F. M.—Pray, remember Dulce est desipere. 

G. S—Aye in loco, in loco. 

F. M.—Apropos of loco, here’s the very place iets I want you 
to set me down. Thank ycu for my ride. 

G. S.—And thank you for your narrative ; good morning. 

F. M.—Good bye t’ye ; au plaisir. 

X. Y. Z, 
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THE DYING SHEPHERD. 


"Mipst the shady retreats of a bower, 
Retired from the gaze of mankind, 
A shepherd, subdued by love's power, 
In vain sought relief for his mind : 
His flocks, the delight of his youth, 
Unheeded now skipp’d to and fro ; 
He felt—he regretted the truth, 
And pensively utter’d his woe. 


Ah! sure, if the maiden I love, 
But knew the excess of my pain, 
She never so cruel could prove, 
Or turn a deaf ear to my strain : 
Yet, no! she has scoff’d at my lays, 
And often forbad me to sing, 
Though I've made the woods sound with her praise, 
With her virtues the meadow-lands ring. 


Oh! list yet awhile to my prayers, 

And do not your shepherd forsake, 
Consider the weight of my cares, 

And think on the heart you will break. 
Another may pay you his vows, 

More wealthy, of higher degree, 
Though a diadem circle his brows, 


He never can love you like me. 


But, how can I hope to succeed, 
My vestment is humble and mean, 


+ My stock is the cattle I feed, 


And a cottage that stands on the green. 
Yet there the blue violet grows, 

The hare-bell and myrtle appear, 
The lilac, and fresh blushing rose, 

Their heads the meek daffodils rear. 


Leave, Venus, thy Paphian bowers, 
Descend from the regions above. 
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With doves, and the light-footed hours, 
Haste, teach the dear maiden to love. 
And, Cupid, thy aid I invoke, 
Come deck’d with thy quiver and bow, 
Let her too submit to the yoke, 
And the force of thy majesty know. 


Alas! I am doom’d to expire, 
My strength and my spirits have fled, 
No longer I’m warm’d by love’s fire, 
They'll number me soon with the dead. 
Yet, when this false world I have left, 
And dwell in the regions of bliss, 
Of every sorrow bereft, 
My thoughts will oft wander to this. 


No soul shall my Caroline harm, 
Live free from suspicion or fear, _ 
Secure from all useless alarm, 
My spirit is hovering near. 
When I shall have sunk to my rest, 
Then think on the faith of your slave, 
And grant thou his latest request, 
“ Strew flowers—drop a tear on my grave.” 
T. E. 
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In hopes of the representation of some novelty in our theatres we 
deferred our dramatic review, and are almost sorry that we have 
begun one. Benefits, we do tiot considér by any means subject to 
the critical pen, holding them, as we do, in the’ light of an actor's 
trial night, when he attempts a’ ‘tidvelty for the gratification of his 
friends, and the last month has'béen one nightly routine of such 
exhibitions. Our task, then; ‘will be’ conrparatively easy; for 
leaving Drury and Covent, andthe bail benefit’ of ‘Farren, the =~ 
fidget, and the wife of Mr. Rayner, who th ‘one scene gave the ind 
dialect of Yorkshire, ‘in ' the next, ‘Somerset, and ‘in the others, 
one of her own formation, and which seemed .to be quite peculiar to 
herself, we betake ourselves, to the Haymarket. And) here pro- 
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prietor Morriss has been filling his house to Paul Pry, and his 
pockets at the same time. This is certainly very judicious ma- 
nagement—work the willing one while he is wanted—let him grow 
stale and the benches thin—send him out of town—to the potteries 
in Worcestershire, and bring him back, when wanted, with a fresh 
collection of mugs. But, in truth, Paul Pry would pall any one 
after a second visit, and we wonder at his successful run, forgetting 
that the rage made that foolish Tom and Jerry a favourite. The 
comedy in itself is very mediocre and temporary, for with the de- 
parture of Liston exit Paul. So will it be with Knowles’ Vir- 
ginius,—as it has been with Shiel’s Miss O«Neil tragedy—where 
the weight is upon one man a temporary success and a shelf are the 
concomitants. But we will speak of the other members of this es- 
tablishment. 

The Mayor of Garratt introduced us to John Reeve as, Major 
Sturgeon, and a very excellent performance it was. We consider it 
by far the best portrait of the warlike fishmonger. Much newspaper 
puff, and unnecessary expectation has preceded the appearance of 
a-Mrs. Pindar, at this theatre. Onedeclared her a beautiful woman, 
which she is; another called her the true successor of Mrs. Jordan, 
which she is not ; the only actress on the stage likely to approach 
the latter lady, is a Miss Jones, of Covent Garden. The best cri- 
terion of a hit is the frequent representation of the piece, which has, 
by no means, been the case in the present instance. The loss of 
Mrs. Jordan was deplored by all; should Mrs. Pindar be wanting 
to us a hundred better actresses would step into her parts, no one 
would exclaim, Pindarum quisquis studet semulari. Her perform- 
ance of Miss Tittup in Bon Ton, called not forth the least applause ; 
nay, very heavy, indeed, had been the whole farce but for the 
acting of Williams and Reeve, nothing could be more ludicrous 
than the style of comicality, which the latter gentleman threw into 
the part of Davy, in the drunken scene—Emery himself was not 
more happy. To sum up Mrs. Pindar in one word, we take her to 
be, what the pastry-cook calls his three corned tart, a puff. 

A new farce; called ’Twixt the cup and the lip, from the pen of 
Poole was to be eminently successful, but, to refute the predictions 
of the Newspapers, proved a complete failure. People, like Ma- 
thews’ hero, “ will always say so much of every thing.” One Gal- 
lott, a gentleman formerly of Cobourg notoriety, made a first ap- 
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pearance here, in the Turnpike Gate, and was very well received, 
and, as Liston is on the move, we hope to see him brovght forward, 
as also, Mrs. Pindar, if she can act. The best actress on their 
boards, Mrs. Glover, is retained at eight pounds a week, while the 
pretty dolis of other establishments—but we will not talk of those 
who are not actresses—-at least, in comparison with Mesdames Glover, 
Davidson, and Edwin. 

We here deem it necessary to advise all lovers of harmony to 
visit the illuminated gardens of Vauxhall. Such singing, and such 
beauty—the old firm of “ Ettrick and Teviotdale,” by Braham ; 
« I've been roaming,” by the favourite Vestris: in short, one is sure 
to meet with old favourites at Vauxhall, whether in the shape of the 
singers or arrack punch. But the grand row of the month has 
been the rowing for Kean’s Prize Wherry, in the opinion of the 
funny club, and the death and funeral of Von Weber, with the mu- 
sical folks. It is somewhat singular, but the celebrated composer 
died on the morning of the evening set apart for his benefit. We 
did not ourselves witness the pompous funeral display, and shall, 
therefore, print a letter we received from a valued correspondent. 

“We were at Weber's funeral. You well know that the gen- 
tlemen of the press are always on the free list; we, therefore, clad 
us in a black suit and white neckcloth, walked into the Portland 
Hotel, at eight o’clock, a.m. Here a very polite man wdertook to 
tie a piece of silk round our hat, and a cloak round our shoulders, 
Having submitted to this operation, we looked around, and saw 
some thirty or forty people, accoutred like ourselves, laughing and 
talking with the utmost non chalance. As we were not individually 
acquainted, though their faces were for the most part familiar to us, 
we retired to the window, and, at about ten o’clock, there advanced 
on horse-back several mutes, who seemed very talkative, and a man 
who carried a board and some feathers. The horses appeared 
somewhat the worse for wear—for, like old coats, several of them 
had turned brownish, and, one in particular, had a most indecorously 
new bridle. The street was thronged with a motley group much 
in unison with the staring coat of arms that disfigured each side of 
the hearse, surmounted by a huge casque, with a Baron’s coronet— 
to which, according to our notion, the deceased had no right—he 
was no Baron, but a mere Freyherr, a sort of a lord of the manor. 
However, be this as it may, the mourning-coaches drew up, and we 
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scrambled in as well as we could—only, I observed a set of four 
professors, who had intended a coach for themselves, disappointed 
by the Prassian Consul with his cross stepping in before him. But 
where was John Cramer, Moscheles, Kieswetter, and Dr. we beg 
his pardon—Sir J. A. Stevenson, Mus. Doc. Why, Sir John came 
gallopping by us, in a hack chariot, up Pentonville hill; Cramer 
and Kieswetter had a coach to themselves, and, when we were all 
seated in our pews, enter Moscheles—we suppose, he had been 
giving a lesson; with him a very primary consideration. Well, 
the requiem begun: up in the gallery we saw Frank Cramer and 
Mori fiddling. Of the other performers we saw nothing, save their 
fiddle-bows occasionally. Then, we had to endure the mummery of 
a Romish burial—such frankincense, and genuflexions, ululations, 
and lifting of the books with the seven seals, little boys in puckered 
lawn sleeves carrying torches, and unintelligible drawled out 
chaunts. At last, the coffin was carried into the vault, followed 
by the mourners, and the service being read in Latin and English, 
the coaches were ready to reconvey us.” Mors omnibus communis, 
excepting Morse’s American Geography, which is not so common. 

Among ‘ninor affairs but little of novelty has taken place. The 
“ Burnt out Royalty folks” had a benefit at the Adelphi, and Bish, 
having failed to get into Parliament, has got into Drury Lane. 
We hope this may be as profitable as his other speculations. At 
any rate we rejoice that it is no longer under the rental of an actor. 
This Bish is such a wonderful being, and so successful in his at- 
tempts, that, were he to aim at the Mitre, we would not vouch 
against his becoming a Bish-op. Among the out of town stars 
Terry has been ¢errific at the Birmingham Theatre—now, under 
the able management of Bruxton—in his favourite Mephistophiles. 
But the best of the joke is, his attempt upon King Lear—Pierre, 
we think, he once played. before a Haymarket audience. It 
would seem that he does not draw weill—for, on what is called the 
fashionable night, five pound was the highest receipt. The two 
sisters of the late Miss Tree are playing at the same theatre, and, 
we understand, the young ladies are favourites and give promises. 
The English Opera opens with an excellent company, and doubtless, 
will receive the encouragement due to excellent acting and good 
management. 





